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Panama Canal Ship Tolls. 


The action of the British government in entering 
a protest against the proposal made in the United 
States Senate to exempt ships engaged in our coast- 
wise trade from the payment of tolls for passage 
through the Panama Canal when opened is raising a 
controversy of unusual significance. If the efforts 
which certain Senators are making to prevent the 
proposed legislation, and thus to arrest the develop- 
ment of the controversy, are not successful, then the 
question will ultimately have to go to the Hague 
Court for determination. Our arbitration treaty of 
1908 with Great Britain stipulates that all differ- 
ences in regard to the interpretation of treaties shall 
be referred to the Hague Court. 

In the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1902 it was stipu- 
lated that “the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observ- 
ing these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 


there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traftic or otherwise. Such 
conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable.” 

The action of the British government in raising 
objection to certain particulars of the proposed legis- 
lation was taken on the ground that this legislation 
would be inconsistent with the article of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty above quoted. Sir Edward Grey, 
the foreign secretary, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons on July 16, said that His Maj 
esty’s government “had thought it right to point out 
these objections to the Government of the United 
States in order that they may be taken into account 
while the bill is under consideration ” There is no 
ground, it seems to us, for the charge that Great 
Britain is meddling with what is not her business 
and attempting to dictate what the canal legislation 
shall be. The British government is interested to 
have the terms of the treaty with her government 
observed, as our Government would be if the cireum- 
stances were reversed. 

Two views are taken in the Senate as to the action 
of the British government in the matter. One is 
that legislation in regard to the use of the Panama 
Canal is purely a national affair, and that Great 
Britain has no right whatever to intervene or make 
any suggestion about it. The Senators who hold this 
view contend that as the canal strip is held by this 
country in perpetual lease the territory is, therefore, 
substantially a part of our national domain, over 
which no foreign government has any power what- 
ever. They hold, further, that as the canal is being 
constructed solely by United States money, all agree- 
ments previously made when it was supposed that it 
would be constructed by private funds or otherwise 
are, therefore, necessarily rendered void. This view 
treats the treaty with Great Britain in regard to tolls 
for the use of the canal as if it were not in existence 

The other view, which is taken by a number of the 
ublest men in the Senate, is that the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is a sacred obligation to be strictly observed so 
long as it is on the statute books and a part, with 
other treaties, of the supreme law of the land. This 
view seems to us to be the only rational one that can 
be held under the circumstances. If a nation may 
violate at will solemn treaties there is an end of good 
faith and honor among nations. If Congress intends 
to push through legislation which will exempt our 
coastwise ships from paying canal tolls, the only way 
in which it can save itself and the nation from out- 
right dishonor in doing this is by first seeking the 
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abrogation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of international law. 

Even this course could hardly be justified at the 
present time. The nation owes something to its past 
in respect of the canal. he official correspondence 
and declarations of the State Department for more 
than half a century show clearly that it has always 
been the purpose of our Government to make any 
canal that might be constructed at the isthmus neu- 
tral and open on equal terms to the ships of all na- 
tions. When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was under 
consideration in the Senate ten years ago, an effort 
was made to insert in it before ratification a clause 
reserving the right on the part of the United States 
“to discriminate in respect to the charges of traffic in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the 
coastwise trade.”’ But this proposal was rejected by 
the Senate by a vote of 43 to 27. Otherwise the 
treaty would have been rejected by Great Britain and 
we should not have secured the opportunity to con- 
struct the canal. In thus securing release from the 
obligations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and acquir- 
ing the right to construct and own the canal, we have 
placed ourselves under special obligation to Great 
Britain not to make any discrimination in the canal 
charges in favor of vessels of our own citizens. Of 
this obligation we cannot honorably divest ourselves 
by simply declaring that the canal is our own and 
we will do as we please with it. 

Nor on the ground of general public policy and 
the higher national obligation to the world ought we 
to make any such discrimination. Our country bas 
always professed to take the lead, and has in facet 
taken the lead in trying to establish more friendly 
relations and greater confidence among the nations. 
The Panama Canal will be, when in operation, in a 
peculiar sense the leading international waterway of 
the world, and it ought to be managed in the true 
international spirit if it is to be productive of the 
highest good, both to our own country and to the 
community of the nations. Any gain that might 
come to our coastwise ship companies by remitting 
to them the canal tolls would be lost irretrievably to 
the nation as a whole in other more important ways, 
and in the long run probably economically also. 

We hope that Congress will resist every attempt of 
a narrow and mistaken patriotism to establish a canal 
policy which will lower our reputation for honorable 
conduct among the nations, do us no good economiec- 
ally, and involve us in a controversy with Great 
Britain, out of which we should certainly come from 
The Hague beaten and crestfallen. 


The Tillman Maximum Battleship. 


Suggestions of short-cuts for putting an end to war 
and to the present rivalry in armaments have often 
been made, but it remained for Senator Tillman to put 
the cap-sheaf on proposals of this sort. On the 16th 
of July he introduced into the Senate the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be, 
and it is hereby, instructed to investigate and report to 


August, 


the Senate what is the maximum size of ship, whether 
battleship or cruiser; the maximum thickness of armor 
that such ship can safely carry; the maximum size of 
gun; the maximum speed; the maximum desirable 
radius of action of such vessel that can safely be built 
so as to navigate the ocean and enter the first-class 
harbors of the world; how much draft can such vessel 
carry in order to enter the existing dry docks in this 
country for repairs and safely pass through the Panama 
Canal, the object being to find out from authentic and 
reliable official sources the maximum size and maxi- 
mum draft, the maximum armament, and the maxi- 
mum thickness of armor to make the very best battle- 
ship or cruiser that the world has ever seen or will ever 
see; to have this country own the greatest marine en- 
gine of war ever constructed or ever to be constructed 
under known conditions; and to report whether one 
such overpowering vessel would not in its judgment be 
better for this country to build than to continue by in- 
creasing taxation to spend the millions and millions 
of dollars now in prospect in the race for naval su- 
premacy. Let such vessel be named the “Terror” and 
become the peacemaker of the world. Let us find out 
just how far we can go with any degree of safety and 
go there at once. Let us leave some money in the 
‘Treasury for other more necessary and useful expendi- 
tures, such as good roads, controlling the floods in the 
Mississippi, draining swamp land in the South, and 
irrigating the arid land in the West. 


This resolution got immediate consideration and was 
adopted by the Senate without a dissenting voice! 

It is nearly impossible to read this remarkable reso- 
lution and note the action of the Senate upon it, with- 
out having an inextinguishable fit of laughter. Was 
the Senator serious in his proposal, or did he take 
this course simply to ridicule the more effectively the 
present absurd and ruinous rivalry of armaments 
among the great powers, and the manner in which our 
country is allowing itself needlessly and weakly to be 
drawn into the furious current? Perhaps the Hague 
Court might answer this preliminary question of in- 
terpretation. 

Nor is it any easier to fathom the motives which 
lel the Senators to approve offhand the resolution. 
Were they merely mercifully burying it in the files of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, out of sympathy with 
the Senator from South Carolina in the affliction which 
has befallen him, or did they really, by this course, 
expect to get some light on the pressing problem of 
naval armament which is troubling all their dreams? 

The Committee on Naval Affairs seems in part at 
least to have taken seriously the task which the reso- 
lution has laid upon it. If reports are to be trusted, 
the Committee will make an investigation and report 
to the Senate what, in its judgment, is the biggest, 
heaviest, most perfect and powerful marine engine of 
war that can be taken through the Panama Canal. The 
Committee is certainly fortunate in finding a standard 
of estimation so ready at hand. 
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sut, to take the thing seriously, suppose that this 
“Terror” should be built, and we should possess the 
mightiest Superdreadnaught in the world, a ship which 
could only just be gotten through the Panama Canal, 
how much nearer should we be to the end of naval 
rivalry than we are today? England laid down the 
first Dreadnaught a few years ago and thought that 
she had put all other governments out of the race. 
How long did they stay out? Germany, Japan and the 
United States all immediately took up the challenge, 
and Great Britain is harder pushed today to keep ahead 
in the race than ever before. 

The trouble with this whole “maximum” business is 
that there is no possible maximum. If our government 
should design and build the Tillman “Terror,” it would 
not have been launched before England, Germany, 
France, Japan or Russia would have announced a big- 
ger and completer monster. Then we should construct 
another and be, compelled to rebuild the Panama Canal, 
push out its walls and greatly deepen it, at a cost of 
further hundreds of millions, in order to get our “over- 
powering vessel” through the big ditch. The only final 
term in this brainless race for naval supremacy is bank- 
ruptey and ruin. The chancelleries of the world powers 
are racked with constant nightmares because they all 
see this fate staring them in the face. And yet no 
government has had the good sense and courage to 
inaugurate a movement of another sort which would 
quickly and easily put an end to the consuming naval 
plague of our time. 


The New Executive Director. 


At the last meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Peace Society, held on June 28, Arthur 
Deerin Call, M. A., of Hartford, Conn., was by a unan- 
imous vote elected executive director of the society, 
created at the annual meeting in May. 

Mr. Call’s record, of which we give herewith a few 
salient features, shows him to be a strong, progressive 
man and one of exceptional fitness for this important 
position, the creation of which has been made necessary 
by the great growth and é¢xpansion of the society’s work 
in recent years. 

Mr. Call was born in Fabius, N. Y., September, 1869. 
He was graduated from the State Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y., in 1892, and from Brown University 
in 1896. In 1903 and 1904 he did work as a graduate 
student in philosophy and education at Yale University, 
and in 1905 he took the degree of M. A. at Brown. 

His first position after graduation was that of direc- 
tor of schools at the New York State Reformatory, at 
Elmira. He was then chosen superintendent of schools 
of Holliston, Medway and Sherborn, Mass., a position 
which he held for three years. 





ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF TIIE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


In July, 1904, he was elected district superintendent 
of schools at Hartford, Conn. He has held this posi- 
tion until the present time. His prominence as an edu- 
cator in the State and the efficiency of his work as a 
superintendent led to his election two years ago as 
president of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents, 

Mr. Call is a member of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and also of the National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Edueation. He is 
joint author of the Metcalf & Call Readers, prepared 
for general use in the schools of the country. 

He has frequently contributed articles to magazines, 
especially those dealing with educational problems. 

Mr. Call is already well acquainted with the inter- 
national peace movement. He was one of the founders 
of the Connecticut Peace Society, a branch of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, in 1906, and has been president of 
the society ever since its organization. He has been for 
four years past a member of the board of directors of 
the American Peace Society, and is therefore well ac- 
quainted with the society’s history and work and with 
the new plans for the wider development and extension 
of its labors throughout the nation. He has done a 


good deal of lecturing on arbitration and peace sub- 
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jects, especially in the chief cities of the State of 
Connecticut. He has recently been made a member of 
the national committee for the celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of peace among English-speak- 
ing peoples, 

Mr, Call is a man of good presence and an excellent 
public speaker. We are glad to present herewith a pic- 
ture of him. He is expected to begin his work at our 
Washington office in September, He will have genera! 
charge of the society’s work of organization throughout 
the country, and also of its propaganda work. 


SS Oe 


Editorial Notes. 


It has been a great disappointment 





The Geneva 5 
Peace Congress. to many American peace workers that 


the Nineteenth International Peace 
Congress which was announced to open at Geneva on 
the 26th of August has been put forward to the 23d of 
September. This change of date will prevent a num- 
ber of Americans from attending and will, we fear, 
greatly lessen the delegation from this country. But 
it seems that the change of date was made necessary 
by local conditions in Geneva. 

The Congress will open at 10 A. M., Monday, Sep- 
tember 23d, in the Hall of the University of Geneva, 
and will continue through the week. Those who wish 
information about the organization of the Congress 
should address the Chairman of the Committee on 
Organization, Professor Louis Favre, Case Stand, 
16704, Geneva. The hotels of the city have for the 
most part made a very modest special rate to mem- 
bers of the Congress, which may be learned, on arrival, 
at the Bureau of the Congress. There are also many 
boarding houses which announce still cheaper rates. 
The registration fee of the Congress is 5 francs ($1.00) 
for each delegate, except for the first delegate of a so- 
ciety, who pays 10 francs. In order to secure the Report 
of the proceedings one must pay 2 francs extra. The 
meeting is likely to be a very important one, as the Con- 
gress was not held in Rome last year because of the 
cholera scare, and we hope that as many of our friends 
as possible will arrange to be present. 

The preliminary program includes, among the topics 
to be discussed, “A Code of International Public Law,” 
“Causes of the Wars Which Have Occurred Since 
1815,” “Economic Sanctions in Case of Violation of 
International Law,” “Aerial Navigation and War,” 
“Disarmament” (Report of a Commission), “Tnterna- 
tional Organization of Pacifism,” “Tnternational Or- 
ganization of Press Communications,” “Commercial 
Jealousies and International Relations,’ “Treatment 
of Foreigners,” “The Duties of the Pacifists in a Coun- 
trv Engaged in a War of Conquest,” “Propaganda 
Work,” “Tnternational Education,” ete. This program 
makes it certain that the sessions will not be wanting 


in life and interest. 


August, 





DR. J. J. HALL, DIRECTOR SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


In the way of social entertainment for the delegates 
the week will have its full quota of receptions, excur- 
sions, visits to historic places, banquets, ete., and those 
who go may feel assured that the week spent on the 
historic shores of beautiful Lake Geneva will amply 


reward them for the time and expense of the journey. 


Just as we were going to press last 

J. Novicow. month the news reached us of the 
death of Mr. Jacques Novicow, of 

Odessa, Russia. For many years Mr. Novicow was a 
well-known figure in the International Peace Con- 
gresses, in whose discussions he took a prominent, ef- 
fective and interesting part. He spoke with almost 
equal facility—Russian, Greek, French, German and 
Italian, and to some extent English. He was long the 
only Russian engaged actively in the work of the Peace 
Congresses, though he lived to see three or four peaee 
societies established and at work in his country with 
the approval of the St. Petersburg government. One 
of the finest delegations at the Stockholm Peace Con- 
gress two years ago was that from Russia, headed by 
the leader of the Progressive Party in the Duma. Mr. 
Novicow was a_ prolific writer, especially on  eco- 
nomic, sociological and international subjects. ‘Two 
of his best known works are “La Fédération de l’Eu- 
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rope” and “Les Prétendus Bienfaits de la Guerre.” 
The former is an extensive work of 800 pages, cover- 
ing practically every phase of the subject of a federa- 
tion of the European States, which he believed to be 
both desirable and practicable. The other is a small 
work of only a little over 100 pages, and contains 
effective answers to the supposed benefits of war. This 
work has recently been published in an English transla- 
tion by Henry Holt & Company, of New York, under 
the title “The Alleged Benefits of War.” 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, was on 
July 23 decorated by the French gov- 


Dr. Butler 
Decorated. 


ernment with the Cravat of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. The decoration was conferred in the Palais 
W’Orsay by Gabriel Hanotaux, acting for Prime Minis- 
ter Poincaré, who could not be present because his 
family were in mourning. At the banquet to Dr. Butler, 
which followed the ceremony, speeches were made by 
United States Ambassador Herrick, Baron d’Estournel- 
les de Constant, Gabriel Hanotaux, and Count Apponyi. 
Dr. Butler, in his reply, referred to the revolution which 
is taking place in all parts of the globe and bringing 
about a higher conception of international unity. It 
was, he predicted, through this revolution and a higher 
and truer adherence of the nations to the common prin- 
ciples of morality that international peace was sure to 
come. Dr. Butler has contributed notably to the cause 
of peace during the past four years by his able addresses 
as president of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference and 
by his organization the past year of the Department of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, of which he is the acting 
director. The late Frederic Passy, the leader for forty 
vears of the peace forces in France, was the first of the 
Pacifists on whom the French government conferred 
this distinction of Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
We extend to Dr. Butler our warmest congratulations 
on the receipt of this high recognition of his many 
services to the cause of human progress and welfare. 
Dr. Butler’s present trip to Europe is in part to seek 
information which will aid Columbia University in 
properly organizing and conducting the new School of 
Journalism, provided for in the will of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, of New York. 


Democratic The Democratic party, in their 
— ” Convention at Baltimore last month, 

failed entirely to give any leading 
word on the subject of international arbitration and 
peace, which is now everywhere felt to be the most ur- 
gent question occupying the thought of our time. The 
course taken by the party caucus in Congress in refus- 


ing to make appropriation for any additional battleships 
this year had led us to expect that the National Con 
vention would not only take strong ground in favor of 
the arbitration of all disputes between nations, but 
would also insert in the platform a plank urging im- 
mediate provision for limitation of the naval armament 
of the country. But neither of these things was done. 
The two following paragraphs are all that the Conven- 
tion had to say bearing upon this important matter: 


We approve the measure reported by the Democratic 
leaders in the House of Representatives for the creation 
of a council of national defense, which will determine a 
definite naval program, with a view to increased effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The party that proclaimed and has always enforced 
the Monroe Doctrine and was sponsor for the new navy 
will continue faithfully to observe the constitutional re- 
quirements to provide and maintain an adequate and 
well-proportioned navy sufficient to defend American 
policies, protect our citizens, and uphold the honor and 
dignity of the nation. 

If the “council of national defense” here recom- 
mended should ever come into being, it is conceivable 
that it might result in a naval program of more limited 
proportions than is now in vogue, but history suggests 
that the outcome of it would almost inevitably be just 
the opposite, and that the “council of defense” would 
soon become possessed with the big navy spirit and the 
last state of the country in this regard be worse than the 
first. Between what is asserted in the second para- 


” navy and the similar decla- 


graph about an “adequate 
ration in the Republican platform there is nothing to 
choose. On this most immediately urgent of all the 
questions before the country and the world neither of 
the conventions seems to have had any “vision.” 


—_ ee 


What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


The Peace Society (47 New Broac Street, London, 
E. C.) has made arrangements to hold its Autumnal 
Meetings in Dundee, Scotland, during the second week 
of October. 

Mr. Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society and Director of the Society’s Central 
West Department, is, with his family, spending his 
summer vacation at Passaconaway, N. H. 

The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia will hold 
its twenty-sixth anniversary this year at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of September. A 
number of leading peace advocates have been invited to 
take part in the program. 


Dr. James L. Tryon, director of the New England 
Department of the American Peace Society, who with 
Mrs. Tryon is spending two months this summer in 
Europe, was one of the speakers at the Richard Jeffries 
celebration at Swindon, England, on the 12th of July. 
His remarks dealt with the war of 1812, the hundred 
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years of peace which have followed, and the signs of the 
approaching day when “nowhere in a single breast will 
there lurk suspicion and fear” as between nations, but 
all nations will strive to be one in spirit and to be at 
peace with each other. 


The American School Peace League held its fourth 
annual convention in Chicago the first week in July in 
connection with the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Much peace literature was distributed 
from the headquarters. At the public meeting, at which 
1,200 people were present, four orations were delivered 
by Chicago High School pupils in contest for the Sea- 
bury prizes. Addresses were also given by the Baroness 
von Suttner and others. The annual luncheon of the 
Council of the League, with Dr. David Starr Jordan 
presiding, was a most successful occasion, with addresses 
by the Baroness von Suttner; Dr. P. P. Claxton, Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education; the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction in Kansas; President King, of 
Oberlin; Jane Addams, and others. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


, The following resolution, which had been pre- 
viously adopted by the Senate, was passed by the House 
of Representatives on June 3: 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and requested 
to extend to the governments of the commercial nations 
of the world an invitation to be represented officially at 
the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial and Industrial Associations, to 
be held in Boston, Mass., September 24 to 28, 1912. 

“That the Secretary of State is hereby requested to 
ask the governments of the commercial nations of the 
world to notify the leading business organizations of 
their respective countries of this action by the Congress 
of the United States of America and suggest their co- 
operation.” 





, Hon. William Sulzer, chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, on July 9, introduced 
into the House of Representatives a joint resolution to 
authorize a joint assembly of the national legislative 
hodies of the nations of the world to be held in the 
United States, and to extend an invitation to said na- 
tional legislative bodies. This ambitious project, the 
resolution touching which was doubtless introduced by 
Mr. Sulzer “on request,” is not likely to get any farther 
than the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which it 
was referred. 

On his retirement in June from the post of Ger- 
man Ambassador to Great Britain, Count Metternich 
was presented an address by a joint deputation from 
the British-German Friendship Society and the Asso- 
ciated Councils of Churehes. The address, which was 
read by the Duke of Argyle, expressed regret at the 
Count’s resignation of a post which he had so long 
filled with such dignity and unswerving good will, and 
grateful recognition of the efforts which he had made 
to improve friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. Count Metternich was deeply moved by the ad- 
dress and the evidence it gave of the widespread appre- 
ciation of his efforts to promote friendly relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. 


August, 


. A bill has been introduced into Congress by Rep- 
resentative O’Shaunessy, of Rhode Island, asking for 
an appropriation of $25,000 for the expense of an in- 
ternational congress of educators to meet in Washing- 
ton in November, 1913. 


.. Italy’s war with Turkey is costing her about 
$: 350,000 per day, and her people in all the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula are, many of them, in a state of 
semi-starvation ! 


A collection of peace songs, entitled “Beautiful 
Bugles of Peace,” selected from Miss Margarite Ander- 
son’s “Carols of Peace,” has just been published by the 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Company, of Washington, D. C.., 
Fourteenth and You streets. The collection contains 
three of Miss Anderson’s best productions, and may be 
had for 50 cents per copy. 


. . From an article recently published in the Boston 
Transcript by Mr. Denys P. Myeres, of the World Peace 
Foundation, it appears that twenty-one of the powers 
represented at the Second Hague Conference have not 
vet ratified the conventions signed at the Conference. 
Twenty-seven of the powers have not yet taken action 
on the prize court convention. 


The Prohibition Party of the United States, in 
the platform adopted ‘at the national convention held 
at Atlantic City, July 11, 1912, declared in favor of 
“the settlement of all international disputes by arbitra- 
tion.” 

United States Minister Furniss is assisting in 
establishing a neutral zone between Haiti and San Do- 
mingo, to be maintained pending the adjustment of the 
long-standing boundary dispute between the two repub- 
lies. The situation along the border is reported to be 
most disturbing. 


The National Education Association, at its busi- 
ness meeting in Chicago early in July, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“The National Education Association again records its 
interest in the cause of world peace which it regards as one 
of the great educational movements of the age. The Asso- 
ciation especially calls attention to the helpful material pre- 
pared by the American School Peace League, which is admir- 
ably adapted to the school program. The Association 
commends most highly the active interest taken by United 
States Commissioner Philander P. Claxton in disseminating 
information on the subject, especially in his publication of 
the ‘Peace Day Bulletin.’ 

“The National Education Association regards the present 
attempt to establish compulsory military training in the 
schools of the country, not designed primarily for military 
training. as reactionary and inconsistent with American 
ideals and standards.” 


At the annual dinner of the Anglo-American 
Press Association in Paris, July 13th, the French 
Premier, Mr. Raymond Poincaré, in a notable address, 
declared that the journalists of the three countries 
could do much to develop the friendship and harmony 
which exist between France, the United States and 
Great Britain. He urged them to be the interpreters 
of the “minds and hearts” of the three countries. 


The National Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
its July annual convention in San Francisco, unani- 
mously endorsed the peace movement and placed it on 
the study course of the clubs. 
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... A lady correspondent writes us that “the club 
woman today who thinks that ‘war is necessary to the 
cultivation of manhood’ or that doing away with war 
‘would lessen manhood’ is so great a novelty that we 
feel sorry for her when she expresses herself thus, either 
privately or on the floor of a convention.” We hope 
that is true of the women in all the States of the Union. 
A militaristic, jingoistic woman is even more to be 
dreaded than a man to whom these adjectives may be 
appropriately applied. 


... The meeting of the German and Russian Emper- 
ors on the Baltic, on July 6, seems, from the somewhat 
veiled statements which have been made about it, to 
have had no further significance than to give “a fresh 
proof of the steadfast friendship of Germany and Rus- 
sia and the peaceful aims of the two empires.” 


.. Dr. Philander P, Claxton, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, gave an address on arbitration and 
peace at the vesper service of the summer school at the 
University of Virginia on Sunday evening, July 28. 
The address was listened to with great interest by at 
least a thousand of the students of the summer school. 





British Relations with Germany. 


In a debate on Foreign Affairs in the House of Com- 
mons on July 10, Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, made the following statement: 


Our general foreign policy remains unchanged. The 
starting point in any developments in European foreign 
policy is the maintenance of our friendships with 
France and Russia. With that as our starting point, 
let us have the best possible relations with other coun- 
tries. (Hear, hear!) When we see France or Russia 
coming to an agreement with another European power 
and being on good terms with it, as was emphasized by 
the meeting between the Russian and German Emperors 
recently—when we see that we have every reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves. I am convinced that France and 
Russia are as loyal to the friendship with us as we are 
to our friendship with them. Nothing which took place 
on occasions such as the meeting in the Baltic the other 
day is going to take place to our disadvantage. Just as 
if there were difficulties between France and Germany 
or Russia and Germany, that were going to exercise a 
disturbing influence on diplomatic relations between 
ourselves and Germany, so anything which removes diffi- 
culties between France and Germany or Russia and Ger- 
many—as the Morocco settlement did last year, and as 
the recent conversations between Russia and Germany 
might have done—smoothed the path of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, too. A very signifi- 
cant statement had appeared in the official communique 
published after the meeting of the Emperors in the 
Baltic the other day. It was this sentence: “There can 
he no question, either, of new agreements, because there 
is no particular occasion for them, or of producing alter- 
ations of any kind in the grouping of the European 
powers, the value of which for the maintenance of peace 
has already been proved.” I entirely endorse that 
statement. I have always felt that though there must 
be separate groups, they need not necessarily be in op- 
posing diplomatic camps. Our own relations with the 
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German government at the present moment are excel- 
lent. (Cheers.) We are perfectly frank about all ques- 
tions of mutual interest. I believe that when questions 
come up, whether, for instance, in connection with the 
two countries’ respective interests in southern Africa 
or whether in connection eventually with the Bagdad 
Railway, both governments are convinced that their mu- 
tual interests can be fairly reconciled. I have done all 
I could to establish such relations. On the question 
of China, for instance, and the action of the six powers, 
I have been perfectly frank in expressing this country’s 
views, believing that thus it would be found there was 
no real opposition. So I will conclude by saying that 
separate diplomatic groups there are, as has been recog- 
nized in the communique I have read, but I do not think 
that ought to prevent frankness and the exchange of 
views upon questions of mutual interest. If that takes 
place, the separate diplomatic groups need not neces- 
sarily mean opposing diplomatic camps. (Cheers.) 


———_-_ 2 @ & — _ 


International Peace Through the Voice 
of Women. 


Address of the Baroness von Suttner before 1,500 Club- 
women in the First Congregational Church, 
San Francisco, Cal., July 2, 1912. 


Through the voice of the women will come interna- 
tional peace. Not until that voice is raised will the 
federation of the world in brotherly love be accom- 
plished. I consider the army of women—especially 
when possessed of the vote, as they are now in happy 
California—I consider this army predestined to win 
the battle which this generation has begun against the 
systematic massacre called war. 

As war, all war, is hell, your Secretary of War is a 
secretary of hell, and your War Department is a de- 
partment of hell. Your great generals and military 
men are hell lords, perpetuating barbarism. 

You probably know that I am myself an old warrior 
in this struggle for an understanding between nations. 
Since you have called me, it proves that you are not 
only platonically in sympathy with the peace cause, but 
that you are to take it up and work for it. And when 
you begin to put your heart and soul into it, you will 
recognize that it is the great fundamental question of 
this ceniury. In its magnitude it embraces all other 
questions of human needs. We peacemakers, as indi- 
viduals, need be modest, but we are not modest in the 
world-wide appreciation of our cause. It is so univer- 
sal that the personality of its adherents disappears in 
the ether. 

When I go home and tell them in Europe about this 
Western country they will hardly believe me. When I 
tell them about the vigor, the heroic size, the beauty, 
and mental alertness of your women, they will think I 
am exaggerating. I consider the American women by 
far the most perfectly developed, mentally and phys- 
ically, and I feel that they are a powerful influence and 
will continue to have even a mightier power in the prog- 
ress of civilization. Teach the young men today that 
good will is a greater protection than armies and navies. 
In these days of war we are not giving the best things 
in life—our best education, our best wishes, our great- 
est patriotism, and the flower of our youth—to the fam- 
ily, but to the “watch-dog.” 
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The question has been raised: What can women do 
to serve the cause of peace? I have to say that the 
women of today can do much, indeed, in the States of 
America where they have the right to vote; they can 
do as much as, or more than men. If women who 
have the right to vote will cast their votes only for those 
in public life who stand for peace, then you will have 
a Government which stands for peace. In those States 
of your great America in which women do not vote, let 
them join peace societies, let them sign petitions, let 
them use their influence, and in this way serve the great 
Cause, 

It is indeed only too natural for the women to detest 
war, for they are the ones who appreciate the horrors 
of warfare—they who stay at home and view the ter- 
rible conflict which takes from them those whom they 
love most dearly. 

To you, intelligent American clubwomen, I can sug- 
gest that your power for the good cause rests in your 
organization. You can raise a demand that humanity 
be made more worthy of the name, for humanity needs 
peace. War is inhumanity. 

To me America is the land of promise, at least in the 
sense Of ideals and peace. You Americans are full of 
strength and courage and daring, while we Europeans 
are filled with a struggle that never seems to attain 
that for which we struggle. 

The strides you have made toward peace in America 
are immeasurable. You have organized your whole 
country for peace, and have federated all branch socie- 
ties. Even your War Department is busy, working for 
the peace movement. 

If I were to tell this to a European audience they 
would not only disbelieve my statement; they would 
laugh at me in derision. When the women of Europe 
speak to me of the future, I tell them, Go to America 
and look at the future, for there the future has already 
arrived. Americans are fifty years in advance of us 
ethically. 

It would be good if Europeans, eager to learn and 
to know, might. be turned to America in such throngs 
as Americans pour into Europe. The nations have 
much to learn from one another. That is better than 
for them to blow each other into the air. America is 
the only nation which, as a nation, stands for peace. 
The European nations think only of war. Americans 
do not as a people realize the position of Europeans. 

The position of the European is an inherited one, 
like his religion, his titles, and the rest. Europeans 
have the need for war fastened into their vitals bv the 
dictum of the past, and to speak for peace is considered 
unpatriotic and almost traitorous. 

American people are interested in rooting war out 
of Europe, not only for ethical reasons, but as well for 
the reason that their coasts are a tempting target for 
every full-armed, jealous European government. This 
makes armament necessary to your welfare, and throws 
that useless tax upon a free people which already has 
the extra expense of regenerating Europe’s human prod- 
ucts of war and poverty into useful citizens. 

You in America hear reports of our activity for peace. 
This activity is not reported in our own press, except 
to ridicule us as ‘cranks. The fact that there is such 
a movement has not vet penetrated the brain of millions 
of Europeans. Our best women are all for war and its 


glory. Parliaments and court circles are dominated by 
paid diplomats in the hire of the gunmakers, who cook 
up scares and serve them on toast in every capital. 

We Europeans will look to you American women who 
advocate peace and are in a position to make peace 
possible. To us who work in Europe for the cause of 
peace, America is the young nation which shall, as a 
regenerative race, lead the lion of European militarism 
and the bleeding lamb of the populace to a cessation of 
armament and the unendurable blight of war. 





—_———— 


We Should Stand for Peace and Good 
Will on Earth. 


Speech of Hon. Joseph E. Johnston, of Alabama, on the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, in the United States 
Senate, July 5, 1912. 


Mr. President: Instead of entering into competition 
with foreign nations in building battleships, one for 
every two of England and one for every one of Ger- 
many, France, or Japan—instead of being governed in 
our expenditures or following the pace set by these na- 
tions, it would be far better, both for ourselves and for 
the burdened taxpayers of foreign nations, to endeavor 
to provide treaties that would put an end to these strug- 
gles for supremacy and these vast and unnecessary 
wastes of pubiie funds. The burden of every appro- 
priation, the final incidence of every dollar expended by 
this Government, falls upon the citizens, rich and poor, 
of the United States. The glory that was Rome’s, the 
games and largess of its emperors, made many a 
Roman holiday and bent with toil many a Roman 
citizen or else extinguished the light of happiness in 
provincial cottages. A nation has no riches by inherit- 
ance or by speculation. The last cent of its revenue is 
taken from the pockets of the people. Great ships do 
not spring from mere ideas of grandeur, but are slowly 
constructed by the sweat of a nation. 

Whenever we build a war vessel England builds two, 
and Germany, France, and Japan build one; thus six 
ships, not one, are involved when the Congress of the 
United States increases its Navy by one. At least 
$75,000,000 of energy are wrung from five nations and 
wasted as utterly and remorselessly as by fire. Some, 
in the face of this fact, advocate that we shall build 
enough battleships to command both the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, which, even if England stood still in her 
construction and addition to her navy, would require 
the expenditure of billions of dollars. would extend the 
income tax into every home, take its toll from every 
wage and income, and abolish for all time the bright 
dream of tariff reduction. Tn 1900 our appropriations 
for the Navy were about $55,000,000. Last year thev 
were $120,000,000, and with all the paring down of a 
Democratic House, and after eliminating extra battle- 
ships, the present House bill calls for $118,547,137.48, 
and this bill adds over $15,000.000. 

When are we to stop? How long will it take at this 
pace to saddle upon the backs of our people burdens 
they can only bear by denying their families the neces- 
sities of life? Very few of our people, with sound 
minds and sound appetites, would have their hunger 
assuaged by the knowledge that we had the second 
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greatest Navy in the world. Ideas of grandeur fill the 
mind, not the stomach. 

The militarism of the German Empire has imposed 
such burdens upen their people that they have been 
forced to Socialism and other fancied panaceas of broth- 
erhood in the hope of relief. Monarchical grandeur has 
no place in a republic. The American people must not 
be sweated out of taxes to provide pageants. Montes- 
quieu was wise when, in speaking of the corruption of 
democracy, he said that the people themselves are cor- 
rupted when false leaders— 

“to disguise their own ambition speak to them only of 
the grandeur of the state.” (Book VIII, 2.) 

“All grandeur, force, and power are relative. Care, 
therefore, must be taken that in endeavoring to increase 
the real grandeur the relative be not diminished.” 
(Book IX, 9.) 

The total revenue of the Government is about $1,000,- 
000,000, or an average of $10 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. Of this vast sum over 
$600,000,000, or an average of nearly $6 for each per- 
son, is expended for war or in preparation for or in 
reparation of the ravages of war. This requires over 
$12,000,000 from the people of Alabama. 

We should now determine our policy. Is the United 
States to proceed upon this delirium of paranoia and 
invite the fevered unrest which has followed lavish mili- 
tary outlay in every European country, or shall we fore- 
stall that result by reducing the burden of taxation and 
applying our revenue to works of permanent usefulness 
and of benefit to the common people who must stand 
the burden ? 


Our policy not many years since was to build one 


ship each year. Now, when the Panama Canal is al- 
most completed, linking the oceans together and satis- 
fying the supposed necessity for two fleets, one on the 
Atlantic and the other on the Pacific, we are asked to 
build two or four each year, and a few warriors, to 
whom war is a stage and not the grim reality of hell, 
advocate six. 

I have seen war. It extends beyond the wounds and 
deaths upon the battlefield to the homes of the people. 
We have searcely recovered from the conflict between 
the States now after 50 years. That war cost in money 
and destruction of property over $5,000,000,000 and 
the lives of the flower of the manhood of this country. 
In money burden we still have as a legacy nearly $200,- 
00,000 a year to disburse in pensions. Our gigantic 
outlay for purposes of war, curtailed or diverted to the 
uses of the people, would enable us to abolish the tariff 
and make this great land smile with peace and plenty. 
With highways universally and permanently main- 
tained, the postal service extended to every hill and dale 
and made to embrace the carriage of parcels and ex- 
press; with svstematic extension of the aid to agricul- 
tural demonstration and experiment; our schools en- 
dowed and equipped; institutions for the treatment of 
our ill and infirm and for the extension of knowledge, 
and for relief and instruction upon all questions in- 
volving social and physical well-being established and 
maintained ; with all this possible if we can devise a 
procedure which will save us from this staggering mar- 
tial waste, how can this national competition in arma- 
ment be justified ? 

When we build a “Dreadnought,” have supplied its 
armament, and made it ready for battle, we shall have 
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to spend over $10,000,000; and to keep it on the sea, 
properly manned, will cost annually about a million 
dollars. The distinguished Senator from Maine, Mr. 
Hale, an expert in these matters, said in a speech in 
the Senate on May 20, 1910 (Record, p. 6594): 

“That every battleship of the ‘Dreadnought’ class that 
we built cost, when fully completed and equipped and 
ready for war, from $16,000,000 to $18,000,000” 

And that he had given the matter minute investiga 
tion. 

In a decade, after we have spent some $30,000,000 
on its construction and maintenance, it becomes a sec 
ond-class ship, and in ten more years it is relegated to 
the third class, and soon thereafter becomes practically 
useless. The great battleships of 1900 are now in the 
second or third class, and in a few years more wil! be 
more valuable to demonstrate their 
mistakes in design, their wasted cost, and as junk than 
for use in war. All of the millions expended will have 
been swallowed up like the “Titanic” in the remorseless 
sea. The great guns placed upon these vessels thunder 
forth their futility. A hundred shots—and they belch 
greater danger to’our brave gunners and the ship than 
to the enemy. 

We have a great nation, and claim to be a Christian 
nation, and to stand for peace on earth and. good will 
to all. We have the greatest resources of any nation in 
the world. God has led us from over seas to a land 
separated from probable aggression by thousands of 
miles of water. We should stand for peace and good 
will on earth and employ our industry and our re- 
sources in the arts of peace. 

Mr. President, we want no sailor settled like an “old 
man of the sea” on the back of every man, who must 
then labor not only for himself and his family, but for 
his costly rider. What nation would measure swords 
with us or invade our shores even if we had no battle 
ships ? 

Our duty and responsibility are plain. We must 
maintain a Navy reasonably adequate to police our 
shores and our dependencies. We must by world 
treaties secure to the Philippines immunity from seizure 
and attack, open them to the enlightenment and devel- 
opment of all nations, and extend our weary protecto- 
rate until such time as the gradual civilization of the 
waste places of the earth has reached those islands and 
made their people fit for self-government. For these 
purposes we need no annual multiplication of vessels of 
war nor dollar diplomats. We need a State Department 
with the love of humanity for its guide and the example 
and conviction of a great people to backstand it. 

Instead of harkening to the romantic visions of great 
conquests, I desire to submit to the Senate that we 
should not only set all nations an example by limiting 
this overgrowing waste for armament and appeal to the 
Christian spirit of the world, but should hold such in- 
ducement as we can to bring an end to this orgy of ex- 
penditure for war. With every farmer in Germany 
burdened with the equivalent of maintenance of six 
non-producing men at arms; with England in social 
chaos from her great outlay, let the United States, in 
determining its tolls for the use of the Panama Canal, 
prescribe a differential against the ships of every nation 
which constructs more than one battleship of the first 
class a vear. 

Mr. President, let us take the first step toward the 


uselessness, their 
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redemption of modern times from socialism and an- 
archy, those grim reflexes of martial waste. Let us add 
to our example the force of economic expediency. I 
shall earnestly oppose the construction of more than one 
battleship, and I will submit to the Panama bill when 
it shall come before the Senate an amendment embody- 
ing my idea of the first step toward international dis- 
armament and which will make the use of the Panama 
Canal on equal terms with other nations conditioned 
upon a limitation of naval expenditure. 





A New National Ideal and Motive. 


In an address on “Anglo-American Fraternity” at 
Northfield, Mass., before the Students’ Conference, on 
July 4th, Dr, J. A. Macdonald, of Toronto, spoke as 
follows on the need of new national ideals and motives 
in order to insure the peace of the world. The great 
assembly hall was crowded, more than a thousand stu- 
dents being present on the main floor from the col- 
leges of the Eastern States and from Toronto and East- 
ern Canada: 

But that international fraternity cannot end with 
Britain and America. The world is too small for any 
civilized nations to be safe except on terms of interna- 
tional good-will. The external attitude of Britain and 
Germany at this moment is not only a mockery of civi- 
lization, but is also a menace to both nations and to 
all the world. Jealous competition in naval expansion, 


incited on both sides by the war syndicates, the steel 
interests and the subsidized armor-plate press, is a 


guarantee not of peace but of poverty. The intoler- 
able burdens of war taxes must drive the people into 
revolution, or the rulers of the nations must find some 
substitute for the armies and navies and the waste of 
war. Sherman said “War is hell.” The common peo- 
ple are learning that war is worse than hell. It is a 
vulgar and stupid folly resorted to among nations as 
among individuals only by the bullies and the half- 
barbaric. But for that folly the common people must 
ay. 

‘International fraternity is not brought about by 
proving that war is a costly and stupid folly. It cost 
Britain last year $341,800,000 when there was no war. 
The United States spent more than 67 per cent. of Its 
entire Federal revenue last year on war debts and ar- 
maments. But these facts, shocking, appalling, stag- 
gering though they be, have not reduced the national 
budgets. Even the ruinous waste of the nation’s blood, 
the suicide of the nation’s life, the corruption of the 
nation’s honor, have not turned away the people or 
their rulers from the swagger and glamor and gold 
braid of war, or delivered them from the power of the 
money-lenders and the selfish war trusts. Something 
more is needed. 

That something more, without which there cannot 
be international fraternity, is a new national ideal and 
a new national motive. Self-aggrandizement, self-glory 
and the pride of self-power, as ideal or as motive, for 
nation or for individual, are not fraternal. Fraternity 
is born not of selfishness, but of love. Service is its 
ideal. Love is its motive. Brotherhood is not a thing 
merely of blood relationship, or of parliamentary en- 
actment, or of international treaty. It is a spiritual 
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affinity, ts root is in a common and compelling emo- 
tion. Love is the fulfilling of its law. Service is the 
measure of its worth. 

But how are the nations that for centuries hated 
and devoured one another, that distrusted and deceived 
one another—how are the nations to learn the lesson 
of love and to practice the life of service? Ask that 
question, and for answer you are driven back inevitably 
to your New Testament. Law is powerless to compel 
love. Self-interest cannot create it. ‘The imperative 
of Jesus faces the nation as it faces the man: “Ye 
must be born again.” What happened to Saul of Tar- 
sus on the Damascus Road must happen to every nation 
before hate and greed and war can be changed to love 
and service. Into the national consciousness there must 
come a new spirit. 

By the impulse of that new spirit the nations must 
rise to the standard of national greatness set up by 
Jesus when He said: “If any would be great among 
you let him be a servant.” 1 dare to assert, in the 
face of all our bluster and jingoism, that the nations 
of the Anglo-American fraternity are facing towards 
that standard and are truer to it today than ever be- 
fore in their history. And, more than that, the na- 
tions of Britain and America are in their hearts more 
obedient than ever before to the fundamental law of 
Christian internationalism. That law for all Christian 
nations is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Today all nations are neighbors to all other nations. 
They are crowded into one street. The law of love 
must bind them in a heaven of peace and good-will, or 
in the stress and competitions of their little world- 
neighborhood it will be hell for all of them. This is 
the supreme task of this generation—to Christianize 
the half-barbaric international relations of Britain and 
America with Japan and China, and the nations of the 
Pacific, and with Germany and Russia and the nations 
of Europe. They all are our national neighbors. They 
and we must learn to love one another if we are to de- 
serve the Christian name. And “love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is not expressed by the diplomacy of deceit or 
by Dreadnought rivalries on either side. 

Here is America’s splendid opportunity. These two 
nations of ours—the United States still free from the 
jealousies and ancient hates of Europe, and itself the 
world’s greatest republic, and Canada with no war his- 
tory or international envies, but holding the strategic 
position on the Empire of Britain—these two Ameri- 
can nations, should be rivals only in their efforts to 
lift international politics out of the barbarism of hatred 
and fear, and to redeem the world’s diplomacy from 
falsity and dishonor. 

Young men of America, this is your splendid op- 
portunity. University men, this is your high calling. 
You from the United States and you from Canada, 
wearing your college colors proudly and floating your 
flags, lift wp your eyes and see. From the mountain- 
top where you have been these great days catch the 
vision of the world. Go out and call your nations, 
their statesmen, their leaders, their industries, their 
trade, their scholarship, their wealth—lead them all 
into the new life of service in the new kingdom of love. 
It may be of vour Republic or of your Dominion the 
prophetic word was spoken: “A nation shall be born 
in a day.” May our new-born Anglo-Saxon nations be 
counted worthy to lead the way. 
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And with you students of America there are lining 
up, keeping step with your ranks, an uncounted host 
of college men in every nation under heaven. Students 
of every race and tongue, with hearts like yours and 
a faith like yours, have like you seen the vision and 
are obedient to the heavenly calling. We here are only 
one company among the more than 150,000 students 
in over 2,200 universities and colleges enrolled in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Out of that 
great host leaders of men are going by the hundreds 
into the highways of more than forty nations. Where 
they go a spark disturbs the clod. Things are astir. 
Conditions are shaping the world over for great events. 
Ours is the crisis time of the nations. Its issue will 
be peace for the world or it will be war and woe. In 
the name of the Prince of Peace, let the nations of the 
Anglo-American Fraternity make it peace.” 


o> 


The Enemy of Social Reform. 


Address of Hon. Philip Snowden, M. P., at the Annual 
Meeting of the Peace Society, Mansion House, 
London, May 8, 1912. 


(From the Herald of Peace.) 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The resolu- 
tion that I am called upon to propose makes reference 
to the paradox to which you, Mr. Chairman, also re- 
ferred in your opening speech—namely, the undoubted 
increase in the sentiment in favor of peace and the 
equally undoubted fact of an increase in the expendi- 
ture upon armaments and upon war. Public attention 
has been very markedly called during the last year or 
two to the contention that nations do not gain by war, 
but I think that one explanation of the maintenance of 
our armies and our navies, and of this continual in- 
crease in the sums devoted to their support, is to be 
found in this fact—that while nations may not, and in- 
deed do not, gain from war, there are many individuals 
in nations who do profit from war. (Hear, hear!) 
You, Mr. Chairman, stated that the ten great powers 
of the world are spending this year more than £300,- 
000,000 upon armaments. This country is spending 
something like one-fourth of that. We cannot spend 
£75,000,000 a year without creating personal interests 
in the maintenance of that expenditure. (Hear, hear!) 
Somebody gains by the expenditure of £75,000,000 a 
year, and every increase in the expenditure upon arma- 
ments increases the number of those who are interested 
in the maintenance of the increase in such an expendi- 
ture. We find this truth obviously manifest every time 
that naval and military expenditure is discussed in the 
House of Commons. We always have the opposition of 
Members of Parliament who represent constituencies 
which share in the expenditure of this money and take 
the profits of this expenditure. (Hear, hear!) But I 
think it is, nevertheless, true, Mr. Chairman, as you and 
the other speakers have said, that the sentiment in favor 
of peace is growing. Why, everybody believes in peace 
in the abstract, and nobody is in favor of war in the 
abstract, and I think that the reason I have given just 
now is the explanation of this apparent paradox—that 
while everybody professes to be in favor of peace, the 
expenditure upon war continues to advance because of 
the personal, individual, and selfish interests which per- 
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sons have in the maintenance of this expenditure. Now 
I am here this afternoon, I take it, as being in some re- 
gard specially representative of that working-class to 
whom complimentary reference has been made more 
than once already in this meeting. I am proud, Mr. 
Chairman, to be here to represent an international 
movement which has always been sound upon the ques- 
tion of peace. (Cheers.) The workers of this country 
and the workers of other lands recognize that their in- 
terests are not in war, that their interests are not in 
expenditure upon armaments. ‘They recognize that ex- 
penditure upon armaments is the enemy of social re- 
form. So long as present ideas dominate in regard to 
national taxation we must recognize that the money 
spent upon our Navy and the money spent upon our 
Army means so much less for the purposes of social re- 
form. (Applagise.) I have never heard a demand put 
forward in the House of Commons for more expendi- 
ture upon social reform; I have never heard a demand 
made for a better Old Age Pensions Act, for more money 
for that beneficent department over which you, Mr. 
Chairman, preside; I have never heard the demand put 
forward for the better housing of the people, but that 
demand has always been met by the plea that it was 
impossible to find the money because of the already 
swollen amount of our national expenditure. And yet 
we find the money for war, for the army and for the 
navy in the last twenty years—I find the expenditure 
upon the navy has risen from £14,000,000 to £44,- 
000,000 a year. We are spending this year out of the 
total taxed revenue of the country between twelve and 
thirteen shillings in the £ to pay for war—past, present, 
and future. Such an expenditure for such a purpose is 
a disgrace to a nation—(applause)—which professes 
to be a civilized and a Christian nation. Reference 
was made by the last speaker to the great work that 
might be done in the interests of peace by inculcating 
peace principles in the minds of the children in our pub- 
lie schools ; but there is an agency in this country which 
might do an infinitely greater work for peace than 
that if it would rise to the height of its responsibility 
and be really true to the message and the legacy of the 
Prince of Peace, whom it professes to serve. (Cheers. ) 
The Christian Church has it in its hands to settle the 
problem of war, and if they won’t do it, then their duty 
will be discharged by others. We are hearing a great 
deal in these days about the alienation of the masses 
from the Christian Church. I speak of what I know 
when I say, if the masses of the people are ceasing to 
attend the church services it is not because they are 
becoming less religious; it is because their religion is 
becoming of a more practical character—(applause)— 
and they are finding an outlet for their altruism, they 
are finding an outlet in other channels. The greatest 
agency, I repeat, today which is working for interna- 
tional peace is not the agency which ought to be doing 
that work, the Christian Church, but it is the interna- 
tional organized labor movement. (Applause.) The 
conferences between the workers of different countries, 
to which the last speaker referred, are doing side by side 
more than all the visits of your diplomatists, than all 
that is being done in the chambers of your diplomacy ; 
they are doing more to bring about a better feeling be- 
tween the workers of the world. What has maintained 


European peace more than all else during the last thirty 
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years is this growing solidarity amongst the working 
classes of the different European countries. (Ap- 
plause.) Now here you have the great hope of peace, 
and in this movement I believe that this country may 
take, as it certainly ought from its past history to take, 
a leading part. Mr. Chairman, you referred to the fact 
that those who advocate universal peace are often de- 
scribed as being mere visionaries and Utopians. I am 
not ashamed of being regarded as a visionary. I am an 
idealist, and, when people sneer at me for my idealism, 
the answer that i give to them is that the man who has 
no ideal is a man who has no idea. (Applause.) It is 
as true today as when the wise words were uttered, that 
where there is no vision the people perish, and I be- 
lieve that the vision of a universal peace is a vision that 
is going to be realized. We want to change our ideal; 
we want to change our ideal of national greatness. We 
want to realize that it is a greater triumph for states- 
manship to do something to brighten the homes of the 
people, to give a better education to the children, to do 
something to lessen the appalling evils of intemper- 
ance—(applause )—that it is a greater triumph of states- 
manship to do that, and a wiser national economy to 
spend money upon doing these things than it is to add 
two or three more “Dreadnoughts” to the Navy. 
(Cheers.) We want to realize that a beautiful school 
is a grander sight than a battleship, and a happy peas- 
antry than huge battalions. Now, I said just now that 
I believe this nation may take a foremost part in help- 
ing forward the speedy coming of this day. Let us try 
to carry out the ideal and the suggestion of the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who asked this coun- 
try to take its place at the head of a world-wide league 
of peace. I believe that if we as a nation would do that, 
we may yet achieve a far greater and more imperishable 
empire. Inspired by our example, other nations will 
follow, saving, “This is glory, this is true dominion; 
these men build on eternal foundations: they are might, 
majesty, dominion and power.” And I believe—TI re- 
peat, Mr. Chairman—that in spite of the fact that dark 
clouds still do lower, I believe that if we ascend to the 
mountain-top we shall see the sun still shines, and by 
and by it will burst through the clouds and shine agatn 
on a new-born world. (Applause.) Inspired by a 
holier conception of humanity, knowing we are all chil- 
dren of one common Father, men and women of every 
nation are being drawn together to fight in this the most 
righteous and glorious struggle the world has ever seen. 
They realize, they the workers of the world realize that 
they have no antagonisms, that they have no jealousies ; 
they realize that they have a common enemy, and that 
militarism and military expenditure are the common 
enemies of the workers of all lands. (Applause.) 
They are beginning to realize that of all the great and 
priceless blessings of humanity the greatest of all is 
peace. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, M. P., then moved the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“This Annual Meeting of the Peace Society desires 
to express its regret at the inability of modern diplo- 
macy to check the growth of military and naval arma- 
ments which form a continual menace and an ever- 


increasing burden; 
“Tt acknowledges, with gratitude, the efforts which 
have been put forth by successive Chief Magistrates of 
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the City of London and their associates, for the promo- 
tion of a better understanding between nations, espe- 
cially between our own country and Germany ; 

“And it welcomes all efforts which tend to remove in- 
ternational difficultics and misunderstandings, and so to 
open the way for a diminution in the costs of arma- 
ments, and for combined action in promoting peace.” 


2e- 


The United States and Canada in Prac- 
tical Arbitration. 
By Hon. William Renwick Riddell, of Toronto, Canada. 


Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, May 16, 1912. 


The geographical relation between the United States 
and Canada (and I use the word “Canada” in the geo- 
graphical and not the historical sense) permits, and in- 
deed compels, these two countries to be an example to 
the rest of the world. They have the longest interna- 
tional boundary in the world ; they also have vast realms 
which have not changed allegiance for a long period of 
time, and which have had no dislocation in form of 
government, ete. 

No doubt the other conditions have been eminently 
promising for testing under most favorable terms the 
working of international treaties of arbitration. Those 
responsible for the policy on each side of the boundary 
were descended in great measure from the same stock ; 
they had hundreds of years of history in common, the 
same language and Jaws, the same religion and man- 
ners, and in substance the same institutions, social and 
political. What is called, for want of a better word, 
the “genius” of the peoples was and is the same. 

Until 1871 it may be said in general terms that the 
treaties were negotiated on the British side by states- 
men in the Mother Country. These were indeed aided 
and instructed (so far as they would accept aid and 
instruction from “colonists”) by Canadians, Nova Seco- 
tians, ete.; but they were not responsible to the people 
on the north side of the international boundary: their 
responsibility was to the people of the British Isles. 

From and after 1871 it may be said again in general 
terms that the British side of the negotiations, so far 
as they affect Canada, had been conducted in fact, if 
not in form, by those responsible to Canadians, and the 
treaties have in that respect been in fact Canadian 
treaties. An interesting comparison might be drawn 
between the treaties before and after 1871, but this is 
not the place for it. 

The long story begins with Jay’s treaty of 1794, 
which provided for three Commissioners (one appointed 
by the King, one bv the President, and the third chosen 
by these two, or if they could not agree, each was to 
name one and one of these chosen by lot) to determine 
the northeast boundary of the United States. This 
failed, and it was not until 1842 that the matter in 
dispute was settled. Jay’s treaty also provided for the 
determination of the amount the United States should 
pay to British creditors on certain claims. The Com- 
missioners for this purpose were five in number, two 
appointed by the King, two by the President, and the 
fifth by the unanimous voice of these four, or by Jot. 
This also failed, and in 1802 a lump sum was agreed 
upon—£600,000. 
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Britain was also to compensate certain American 
creditors ; a board of five Commissioners was appointed 
in the same way—their labors were interrupted for a 
time by difficulties arising from the claims of the Brit- 
ish creditors, but in 1802 it was agreed that they should 
resume their duties—and ultimately they were suc- 
cessful. 

The war of 1812 was followed by the Treaty of 
Ghent, 1814. This provided for two Commissioners to 
fix the boundary line at Passamaquoddy Bay, one ap- 
pointed by the King, one by the President of the United 
States. These gentlemen, Messrs. Holmes and Bar- 
clay, arbitrated. They proceeded judiciously indeed, 
but not judicially. “It became necessary that each of 
the Commissioners should yield a part of his individual 
opinion.” They, however, made an award in 1817 
satisfactory to both sides. By the same treaty (that of 
1814) two Commissioners appointed in the same way 
were to determine the northeastern boundary. They 
failed to agree. 

The boundary at the lakes Ontario and Erie, ete., 
was satisfactorily settled by the commissioners, Messrs. 
Porter and Barclay, who made their award at Utica in 
1822. 

In 1818 a convention was concluded dealing (infer 
alia) with the question of the liability of Britain for 
the value of slaves. That was to be determined by 
some friendly sovereign or state, and it was determined 
by the Emperor of Russia. The value was to be deter- 
mined by a board of commissioners. Ultimately, how- 
ever, a lump sum was accepted by the United States. 
These proceedings did not affect Canada, but I insert 
a reference to them here as of interest and for the sake 
of completeness. 

In 1827 the determination of the northeast boundary 
was agreed to be left to some friendly sovereign or state. 
The King of the Netherlands was chosen the following 
vear, but his award, made in 1831, was satisfactory to 
neither party, and the line was finally settled by nego- 
tiation resulting in the Ashburton Treaty (or “Ash- 
hurton Capitulation,” as Lord Palmerston called it) in 
1842. 

A convention in 1853 provided for claims by Ameri- 
can citizens against Britain and British subjects against 
the United States, to be passed upon by two commis- 
sioners, who were to name an arbitrator or umpire, and 
if they could not agree, each was to name an arbitrator 
or umpire, and a lot to be cast which should act. An 
American and an Englishman being appointed as com- 
missioners, they appointed an American living in Eng- 
land, Mr. Joshua Bates, umpire, and this board was 
completely successful in satisfying everybody except 
(and in some cases not even except) those who lost. 
In this Canada was not specially interested. 

In 1854 it was agreed that the places at which United 
States fishermen might exercise the rights conferred 
by the convention of 1818 of taking, curing, and drying 
fish were to be determined by two commissioners and 
an arbitrator appointed in the time-honored way. 

On the other side of the continent there were also 
difficulties. Britain had claimed down to the mouth 
of the Columbia River between 46° and 47°, the United 
States up to 54° 40’. By the treaty of 1818 it had 


been arranged that the debatable land should for ten 
years be open to “citizens and subjects of the two 
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powers” without prejudice to the claim of either. After 
abortive attempts to settle the matter in 1824 and 1826, 
the time was extended indefinitely in 1827. Polk’s 
election was fought and won on the cry “Fifty-four 
forty or fight” (no one ever heard of an arbitration 
treaty winning an election), and finally a line at 49 

was agreed upon in 1846, the United States to respect 
the possessory rights of the Hudson Bay Company 
and others south of the line and pay for any land taken 
by the Government. 

In 1863 a treaty was entered into whereby the claims 
of the Hudson Bay Company and the Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company were referred to a board of com 
missioners, one to be appointed by each government, 
one arbitrator or umpire to be appointed by them, or, 
if they could not agree, by the King of Italy. The 
commissioners, Messrs. Rose and Johnson, made their 
award in 1869. 

In 1871 the Treaty of Washington was made, con 
taining provisions for arbitration on no less than four 
separate matters: 

1. The “Alabama claims” to be disposed of by five 
arbitrators, one appointed by each of the following per- 
the President, the Queen, the King of Italy, the 
President of the Swiss Republic, and the Emperor of 
Brazil, the King of Sweden to act if any of the last- 
named three declined to appoint. These arbitrators 
met at Geneva and made an award in which the British 
representative, Sir Alexander Cockburn, refused to join. 
It was, however, loyally accepted by Britain. This did 
not specially affect Canada. 

2. Other claims against Britain, ¢. g., for the St. 
Alban’s raid, ete., to be dealt with by three commis- 
sioners, one to be appointed by each government and a 
third by the two governments conjointly, or, if they 
could not agree, by the Spanish representative at Wash- 
ington. These met at Washington and passed on a 
great number of claims. 

3. Claims by Canada arising from the fact that the 
American fishermen had gone beyond the rights to fish, 
etc., given by previous treaties. These were to be dis- 
posed of by three commissioners, one to be appointed 
by each of the two governments, the third by the two 
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governments jointly, or, if they could not agree, by the 
Austrian Ambassador at the Court of St. James. These 
met at Halifax and made their award. The United 


States demurred for some time to paying the amount 
awarded, and it began to look as though the submission 
would be repudiated. After a time, however, better 
counsels prevailed, and the amount was paid. 

4. What was the middle of the channel which sepa- 
rated the continent from Vancouver Island, which the 
treaty of 1846 had laid down as the boundary line in 
the Far West? Commissioners had been appointed (not 
by treaty, but by diplomatic action) to fix this channel, 
but had failed. There were three channels, De Haro, 
Douglas, and Rosario, separated by islands, and it was 
agreed to refer it to the Emperor of Germany to deter- 
mine which was the channel meant in the treaty of 
1846. He in 1872 decided for the De Haro channel, 
and the United States added so much to her territory. 

Beginning about the early 80’s there was trouble 
about Canadian sealers in Bering Sea and the adjoin- 
ing ocean. Sixteen Canadian vessels were seized by 
American revenue cutters. At length, in February, 
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1892, the whole question as to damages, if any to be 
awarded, was agreed to be referred to seven arbitrators, 
two to be named by each government and one each by 
the King of Italy, the King of Sweden and Norway, and 
the President of France. These in 1893 met at Paris, 
and made an award of $425,000 to be paid by the United 
States. It was paid shortly afterwards. 

Then came the Alaska boundary treaty. The sur- 
veyors appointed under a convention made in 1892 had 
failed to agree. The question was not one of science. 
In 1903 it was agreed to refer the matter to a board of 
six impartial jurists of repute. I do not discuss the 
right of those appointed, or some of them, to be called 
“jmpartial” or “jurists ;” that is for history to deter- 
mine. They met in London in 1903, and, the two 
Canadians dissenting, made an award which excited 
much unfavorable comment in Canada, but which has 
been submitted to without formal objection. 

In 1908 a general treaty of arbitration was entered 
into by Great Britain and the United States which pro- 
vided for the reference to the court of arbitration at 
the Hague differences of a legal nature or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties; but in each individual 
case there was to be a special agreement defining the 
powers of the arbitrators, etc. A special agreement 
was made in 1909 as to the right to fish, ete., of Ameri- 
can fishermen off the North Atlantic coast, and the mat- 
ter came before a board sitting in The Hague in 1910, 
and composed of five persons, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, a distinguished American 
judge, an Austrian, a Dutchman, and an Argentinian. 
Their award was a victory for both parties, illis judici- 
bus. 

Then there is a treaty made in 1909 specially for the 
United States and Canada, providing for an interna- 
tional commission of six, three appointed by the United 
States and three by Canada, to pass (with the consent 
of the two countries) upon all disputes involving the 
rights, obligations, or interests of the United States or 
Canada, either in relation to each other or to their re- 
spective inhabitants. This I have on another occasion 
called a miniature Hague tribunal of our own, just for 
us English-speaking nations of the North American 
continent. 

I do not propose to speak of abortive treaties which 
failed of confirmation by the Senate. The defeat of 
these may not be the proudest boast of the Senate in 
the future; I cannot judge; that is for history. 


It remains in the very few moments at my disposal to 


consider how the treaties and the awards under them 
were received. The Jay treaty of 1794 was received 
with a fair amount of apprehension in England ; Canada 
did not count in those days. But in the United States 
it was received with an outcry of such virulence as has 
never been excelled and seldom equaled, even in this 
favored part of the Lord’s dominions. Jay and Wash- 
ington (who sent him) were hailed as traitors to their 
country—they had sold their country to their enemies 
and disgracefully betrayed her interests. Jay failed of 
that which was the object of his honorable ambition 
and for which he lived—the Presidency of the United 
States. He did get five votes once from Connecticut— 


Connecticut always knows a good thing when she sees 
it—but that was the most he ever got for the Presidency 
of the United States. 


T am not sure Washington did 
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not omit to run for the third time (applause) owing 
to the venom with which he was covered by the demo- 
cratic-republican party! If that suspicion is at all 
well founded, those—if there be those—who are troubled 
by the fact that he did not run for the third time may 
console themselves by the fact that the rule which is 
said to prevail—that no person can be President of the 
United States more than twice—would probably never 
have been heard of had it not been for the utterly un- 
just assaults made upon the best of their countrymen 
by the democratic-republican party! (Laughter.) 

The treaties which followed, until we come down to 
1871, were received with a great deal of approbation by 
everybody. In 1871 the treaty was not received well 
in Canada by the majority of the people. It was 
thought by Canadians that the treaty was signed for 
imperial reasons and that the interests of Canada were 
not so much conserved as might have been; but it was 
ultimately passed by the Canadian Parliament, and 
there is an end to that, and it has all died out by this 
time. 

Then there was no trouble about any treaty until we 
come down to the Alaska award. It is impossible for one 
who troubles himself about history to close his eyes to 
the fact that Canada was not satisfied with the per- 
sonnel of that board, even before the commissioners 
began their work. I am not justifying, I am not ex- 
cusing; I am stating bare, bald facts which I know. 
Canada was not satisfied with the personnel on the 
American side of the board of impartial jurists of re- 
pute who were appointed arbiters—I do not mean one 
of them, but I mean a certain one or others of them. 
And the Canadians refused—I may say it was their un- 
derstanding, rightly or wrongly, but it was understood 
by Canadians generally that at least one, and perhaps 
two, of these impartial jurists had already, before they 
sat on the board and before their appointment, ex- 
pressed a firm intention not to give up one of the 
American contentions; whether that is true or not I do 
not know, and I am not arguing it; the award was not 
signed by the two Canadian arbiters, and Canadians 
cannot be got to believe that the award was signed by 
the English arbiter on judicial—on any other than 
diplomatic grounds. Whether that is true, T am not 
troubling myself about. 

Then comes the award of the fisheries; that is, the 
award made in Halifax. TI have spoken about them, 
and there is no necessity of saying anything more about 
it. ‘The award made by the Hague Tribunal was re- 
ceived by acclaim by all parties, and apparently every- 
hody was satisfied hereafter, at all events, to have any- 
thing left to a tribunal like that. 

It is possible in the few moments left to say some- 
thing on this. It is impossible not to recognize that 
treaties of arbitration do not appeal to the imagina- 
tion; there is no glamour about them as there is about 
war; there is no serried march of enthusiastic, shouting 
men; there is no glitter of arms and armor; there is no 
waving battle flags, no waving of banners, no war- 
ery. What international treaty of arbitration could 
have stirred the hearts of some of the people of this 
nation as did “Remember the Maine!” We must re- 
member that there is a great deal of brute yet left in 
man; passion and prejudice still have the upper hand 
over cool, calm judgment. No election ever was fought 
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on an arbitration treaty as the election was fought on 
the “54-40 or fight!” No candidate ‘appeals to the 
electorate by shouting what he proposes to do by an 
international treaty of arbitration in the way of good- 
will toward men of other countries and peace on earth! 
The astute politician—lI said the astute politician, not 
the astute politician (laughter); now you notice the 
difference—I said the astute politician, because I am 
given to understand that, quite contrary to what would 
appear, there is more than one astute politician in the 
United States—the astute politician, if he has been 
guilty of anything in the past, conceals it, explains it 
away, or possibly even denies it. Now in all countries 
in which the people govern—I assume that the people 
still govern, to some extent, at all events, in the United 
States, although, if I am to believe some of the words 
of some of your great men, popular government, if it is 
not entirely vanished, has been seriously impaired. 

The voter has got to be educated ; institutions, gath- 
erings like this must not relax their efforts; you must 
educate your masters. The people of the United States 
and the people of Great Britain and the people of every 
other civilized country must be educated until they see 
what is right and what is just! Vox populi is often 
called vox Dei; the millennium is not very far off 
when vox Dei becomes vox populi, for thus speaketh the 
Lord of Hosts: “Execute true judgment, show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother.” 

I have only a moment left, and the presence of a large 
number of my old friends here induces me to say what 
I have already said in substance on more than one occa- 
sion and to more than one gathering in this State and 
To my mind, there 


in other parts of this great Union. 
never will be a union, politically, or reunion of all the 


English-speaking people. There is no sentiment in the 
United States opposed to the republican form of gov- 
ernment. Sixty years ago there was a great sentiment 
in the islands of Great Britain and elsewhere for a 
republican government throughout the British worid, 
that largely, thanks to the glorious life of her late 
Majesty, Queen Victoria (applause), is all gone. We 
must have our two flags. We have the old Union 
Jack, the flag that braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze, on which the sun never sets, and which 
is the emblem of iiberty throughout the whole world. 
We have the younger flag, also sun-kissed and wind- 
tossed, with the same three historical national colors— 
red, white, and blue—not so broadly spread, perhaps, 
as the Union Jack, but equally standing for liberty and 
justice and right. There never will be, I venture to 
think, a union in the way of a treaty for mutual, com- 
mon offense or defense; I do not think that will ever 
come about; I do not know that I want it; I do not 
know that any true friend of peace does really want 
anything of the kind; “the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.’ There is that which is more binding than 
any parchment bond; there is that which is more en- 
during than words in ink, written by quill or steel— 
there is the union of hearts; and it is that union which 
I hope to see in the future, as in the past, between these 
two great peoples. Two peoples descended largely trom 
the same stock, with the same language, the same litera- 
ture, the same religion, having everything in common, 
must needs, so long as the moral law is moral law, so 
long as God sits on His throne, stand side by side and 
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march side by side, if need be, for the cause of truth 
and justice and righteousness. It is that union to 
which I have been wont to apply those beautiful words 
of your own great poet: 


“Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


“Our hearts, our hopes, are all on thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our hopes triumphant o’er our fears 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 


_—- Se i — 


The Treatment of Commerce in Naval 
Warfare.* 


By Francis W. Hirst, Editor of the Economist. 


A paper read at the National Peace Congress held in 
London, May 16, 1912. 


There appeared the other day in one of our Liberal 
newspapers a prescription for putting “new heart in 
the Royal Navy.” I expected to find something spir- 
itual and uplifting—more music perhaps and songs, or 
more chaplains and prayers. But what the writer 
wanted was more prize money. The hope of gain, ac- 
cording to this new pattern of chivalry, is the main 
cause of gallantry in war; and so he would like our 
Government to announce that the enemy’s ships and 
commerce will form a fund for the benefit of our sea- 
men in the next war. “The sea-borne commerce of any 
maritime power likely to attack us is a potential prize 
fund in war time, which might raise to affluence many 
of the best and bravest of the British nation who follow 
the sea as a profession.” A definition of courage and 
gallantry, so framed as to glorify the armed brigand 
or pirate who, at no risk to himself and for the purpose 
of filling his own purse, plunders an unarmed trader, 
does seem a little bit out of place at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. And we should be in a very 
bad way if the courage which defends the country were 
venal, and the prospects of success in a sea fight de- 
pended upon plunder. I think I remember reading a 
complaint of Nelson about certain captains who pre- 
ferred privateering to fighting. And as for the amount 
gained by individuals, what is it? A mere drop in the 
bucket of naval expenditure. I do not suppose that all 
the prize money won by the British fleet in the wars 
of the eighteenth century would pay for the cost and 
upkeep during her life of a single first-class cruiser. 

But Mr. Arnold White’s remedy for the imaginary 
disease of declining courage (which he imputes by im- 
plication to our blue-jackets) will serve a purpose; for 
this frank avowal lays bare the sinister motives under- 
lying our whole system of prize money. At the same 
time it shows us how unscrupulous men would find in 
it the strongest motive for picking a quarrel with some 
rich but defenseless nation. And it proves also how 
just was Mr. F, E. Smith’s observation on the expan- 
sion of Germany’s naval power. “If I were a German,” 
he said, on April 21, 1909, “I would never be content 

*This paper may be had in pamphlet form from the Inter 
national Arbitration League, 183 St. Stephen’s House, West 
minster, London, 8. W. 
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so long as the right to destroy private commerce exists, 
until my nation had a Navy which would make it im- 
possible for that power of destruction to be exercised. 
If we could go to Germany”—I beg you to note this 
argument—“and say we had abandoned this practice 
which jeopardizes the commerce that she, as a strong 
nation, is entitled to protect, and if in spite of the re- 
moval of that risk she still continued to build ‘Dread- 
noughts’ the position of this country would be a very 
(different one. If we had withdrawn from the right to 
destroy the commerce of our rivals, and in face of that 
Germany continued to expand her Navy (which on that 
hypothesis could only be for purposes of aggression), | 
should not shrink from any sacrifice. Until we have 
made that offer, and given that guarantee of our good 
faith, we are not entitled even to feel surprised that 
Germany should feel as justified in protecting her Mer- 
cantile Marine as we in protecting ours.” We have 


neither made the offer nor given the guarantee. But 
a government pledged to retrenchment has added 


twelve millions to the annual expenditure on our Navy 
in the course of four years; and Mr. Churchill, whose 
after-dinner speeches are well calculated to provoke 
neighboring powers, has now found a pretext for fresh 
waste in the fact that Germany proposes to man the 
vessels she has built, although she has actually reduced 
her rate of construction from four battleships to two! 
Mr. Churchill carefully avoids touching upon the policy 
of capturing and destroying peaceful commerce. But 
when a rival Imperialist, like Mr. Smith, uses such lan- 
guage as I have quoted, most people will conclude that 
there is a pretty strong case for inquiry into the merits 
of a system or policy which in his view justifies any 
other commercial power in seeking to challenge our 
Navy. 

What that system is I may now describe in the clear 
and concise language employed by Lord Loreburn a 
month or two before he took up the seals of office: “At 
present international law allows a belligerent, as is well 
known, to capture and confiscate all the merchant ships 
of the enemy nation and any enemy goods they may 
contain. Innocent neutral goods in an enemy ship must 
be released, but are of necessity liable to damage and 
depreciation in value; for it takes time to convey the 
prize to port and obtain adjudication, and the neutral 
goods will have then to be transhipped or sold in the 
belligerent port for what they will fetch. In case of 
perishable goods the loss may be enormous. Enemy 
goods in a neutral ship, unless contraband, are covered 
by the neutral flag, so far as those nations are con- 
cerned which have adhered to the Declaration of Paris 
(1856).” 

The net result of this svstem of naval warfare is 
clear. It is lawful for sea soldiers to plunder peaceful 
traders and to seize merchant ships belonging to a pri- 
vate citizen of the enemy, or of a company registered 
in the enemy’s territory. They may plunder a floating 
shop or a floating warehouse, though they may no 
longer plunder or destroy a shop or warehouse on the 
coast. Thus, if the governments of Great Britain and 
Germany managed to wrangle themselves into the most 
stupid of all imaginable wars—for each nation is a 
great customer of the other, and they have nothing at 
all to fight about—our cruisers would have to try to 
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capture the “Imperator” and theirs to capture the 
“Olympic.” The “Olympic” is partly owned and con- 
trolled by American capital, but she and the other 
ships of the White Star Line would be fair and lawful 
prizes to be divided up among the enterprising crew of 
any small third-class cruiser that could catch her. If 
the prize policy is developed on the lines of Mr. Arnold 
White’s suggestion, every sailor will want to be on a 
piratical cruiser; that is to say, on a swift ship which has 
been allowed the privilege of hunting for prizes instead 
of fighting the armed forces of the enemy. I cannot 
see how this can benefit those who are really engaged 
in the awful and profitless hazards of war. I cannot 
imagine anything more ridiculous than this plan of en- 


couraging our naval service. 


But the absurdity is enhanced when one recalls an- 
other fact. Not only are all ships insured against all 
the risks and hazards of peace and war, but the system 
of marine insurance is concentrated in this country, 
and is so complicated by reinsurance that whatever cap- 
tures and destruction of floating property occur in war 
are almost bound to injure British interests. Even in 
the wars of the eighteenth century London insurers 
often had to pay for the enterprise of British as well as 
of foreign privateers. 

Another great change that has occurred in the last 
fifty years is this: Owing to the joint stock principle, 
most of the valuable ships are owned by companies, 
whose shares may be, and often are, very widely dis- 
tributed. Hence a naval robber never knows whose 
property he is looting! And no one suggests that in 
case of war the English government should confiscate 
the shares and securities held by Germans in British 
shipping or other companies, or even that interest on 
British securities should be withheld from the subjects 
of a power with which we are at war. If we went to 
war with France we should not confiscate English prop- 
erty and English shares held by French subjects, nor 
would the French government disturb wealthy English- 
men in the possession of their pleasant villas in France. 
If neither morality nor common sense can distinguish 
between a yacht and a villa, between a ship and a shop, 
why should international law regard one as lawful plun- 
der and the other as sacred property ? 

Apparently the only argument of our Admiralty and 
Foreign Office for maintaining the practice of cruising 
for prizes—they defeated reform at the last Hague 
Conference—is that so long as we can afford to keep a 
larger Navy than other powers, this threat of ours to 
plunder or destroy their peaceful sea-going commerce 
in time of war is of value as a preventive, and also as 
an actual weapon of offense in case war broke out. The 
reply is that the threat is not very terrible; and the 
weapon is either blunt or two-edged. The injury we 
could do in this way to any possible enemy would be 
trifling in comparison with the cost of the war. We 
might compel our adversaries either to Jay up their 
ships during the war, or to sell them to neutrals. In 
either case the loss would be but a tiny fraction of the 
whole loss caused by a great war. What could an 
enemy hope to do to us? Obviously the possibilities of 
damage would be in proportion to the magnitude of our 
Mercantile Marine. Let me remind you of the latest 
figures for the principal maritime powers: 
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The United States figures are in gross tons, and as 
most of its merchant fleet is employed on the great 
lakes I have left it out of the account. 

A fleet of small swift cruisers could be built by any 
power at the cost of a single “Dreadnought,” and such 
a fleet might play havoe with our merchantmen before 
it could be hunted down and captured. What destruc- 
tion could be wrought in this way or by converted 
liners the example of the “Alabama” sufficiently proves. 
There has been a great fuss lately about the danger to 
Great Britain of allowing a nation which is at war to 
convert swift merchantmen into cruisers. As armor 
plate is of little or no protection against modern guns 
or torpedoes, these converted cruisers would be almost 
as effective as cruisers specially built for preying upon 
commerce. It is impossible for the law to make a dis- 
tinction between one kind of cruiser and another. Tn 
short, the abolition of privateering by the Declaration 
of Paris makes little or no real difference. 

Another great national reason for a reform of the 
law is that this policy of “capture” is the chief popular 
argument which reconciles other nations to naval ex- 
pansion, and it is clearly responsible for the most costly 
item of a modern fleet—I mean the squadrons of 
cruisers whose purpose it is to capture merchantmen 
or to protect them from capture. A great part of our 
naval expenditure you must remember is not on “capi- 
tal” ships—so called, IT suppose, because they destroy 
so much capital—but on cruisers, of which we have 
upwards of 130 in commission. <A very large part of 
our huge expenditure and of our heavy taxation is due 
to this suicidal policy of commerce destruction. And 
let me warn our wealthier citizens that if they allow 
British governments to pursue unchecked this policy of 
continual expansion in armaments, they must expect 
ere long to pay, as they already pay in Japan, an in- 
come tax graduated up to five shillings in the pound. 

At the last Hague Conference the German delegates 
supported the abolition of capture, and the British dele- 
gates opposed it. On the other hand, the British dele- 
gates favored the prohibition of floating mines, and the 
German delegates opposed it. Why should not each 
government withdraw its opposition, and conclude a 
convention with the United States, introducing these 
two improvements into the naval warfare of the future ? 
I, for my part, do not at all despair of seeing such a 
change of policy; for it is demanded by the spirit of 
modern commerce, as it is furthered py the growing 
strength and complexity of international trade. The 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Morley, and the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral are known champions of the cause, and T note that 
Professor Brentano, one of the ablest advocates in Ger- 
many of a friendly understanding with England, 


regards this as the best means we can adopt of quelling 
the suspicions of his own countrymen, great numbers 
of whom undoubtedly entertain the feeling attributed 
to them by Mr. F. E. Smith, and therefore acquiesce 
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reluctantly in the financial sacrifices demanded of them 
by the German Admiralty. 

This is a small paper on a great subject. 
occasions I have spoken and written upon it at more 
length.* But my object today has been to be very 
brief, in order that others may take part in the dis- 
cussion. 


On previous 


+ - ee ——_ —- 


The American School Peace League. 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee, prepared by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
the Secretary of the League, and presented at 
the Annual Meeting at Chicago, July 2. 


The activities of the league during the past year 
register a vigorous growth in organization and con 
structive study. Since the last annual meeting State 
branches have been organized in California, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Rhode Island, and Tlinois. 

The organization of State branches within the com- 
ing year in Utah, Idaho, and Indiana has been decided 


upon by the State Teachers’ Associations of these 
States. The Oregon Teachers’ Association has ay- 


pointed a committee to organize local peace leagues 
throughout the State. 

The interest among teachers during the past year has 
more marked than ever before. A very large 
number of individual students from different parts of 
the country have written to the American School Peace 
League for literature to assist them in preparing ora- 
tions, essays, and debates on the subject of interna 
tional peace and arbitration. Many classes as a whole 
have written upon the subject, and several principals 
of high schools have entered the whole senior class to 
compete in the essay contest. The high school branches 
of the league have also been very active in arranging 
debates and programs on this subject. 

The State branches are asking their respective State 
Teachers’ Associations to constitute them a regular de- 
partment of the State Association. The Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Louisiana, West Virginia, and 
Maryland branches have already been given department 
sessions, and these have become a regular part of the 
program of the State Teachers’ Association. The Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Tllinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jer 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, and Virginia State branches are now 
arranging their department programs for next autumn. 

Several State branches have arranged to have a 
speaker on the international peace movement at one of 
the general sessions of their respective State Teachers’ 


been 


Associations. Mrs. Andrews, the secretary of the 
league: Professor Krehbiel, of Leland Stanford Uni- 


versity; Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, and others have addressed several of the 
State Teachers’ Associations on world peace the past 
vear. 


(Mac 
Letter. 


*“Commerce and Property in Naval Warfare.” 
millan & Co., 1906.) With the Lord Chancellor's 
Price One Shilling. 

“Naval Warfare: 
merece at Sea.” International 
One Penny. 


The Capture and Destruction of Com 
Arbitration League. Price 
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In States where there are no branches, the league has 
strong representatives who carry on work similar to 
that of the secretary of a State branch. Among these 
are Mr. A. G. Crane, superintendent of schools in 
Jamestown, North Dakota, and Mr. Henry B. Dewey, 
State superintendent of instruction in Washington, the 
latter of whom has made a strong effort to reach the 
hundred local superintendents of the State. 

The mid-year meeting of the league took the form 
of a complimentary dinner given at the Planters’ Hotel, 
in St. Louis, to the State superintendents of instruc- 
tion and other prominent educators of the country, on 
February 27, during the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Addresses were given by Superintendents James 
H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass; E. C. Warriner, 
of Saginaw, Mich.; James M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City; United States Commissioner Philander P. Clax- 
ton; Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, of Boston, and the secre- 
tary of the league. 

During the past year the secretary has given ad- 
dresses in Arkansas, in Boston, in Washington, D. C.; 
in Memphis, Tenn.; in Lynn, Mass., and in St. Louis. 
A luncheon was given in Boston on March 16, at the 
Hotel Somerset, by Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, the officers of 
the Massachusetts branch of the league, and the execu- 
tive committee of the league, about forty leading edu- 
cators in all, for the purpose of discussing the work of 
the Massachusetts branch of the league. The speakers 
were Dr. David Snedden, the State commissioner of 
education; Mrs. Forbes; Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, of 
Boston; Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, of 
Springfield, president of the league; Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot, member of the Massachusetts State board of 
education; Wilbur F. Gordy, of Hartford, Conn.; Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University; Frederick P. 
Fish, chairman of the State board of education, and 
the secretary of the league. 

On July 4 the league held a joint session with the 
American Institute of Instruction at North Conway, 
a.m 

Never before has such a thorough campaign been 
made to secure the observance of Peace Day (18th of 
May) in the schools, and never have teachers shown 
such a keen desire to inform themselves on this world- 
wide subject. The “Peace Day Bulletin,” which was 
compiled by the secretary of the league this vear at the 
request of United States Commissioner of Education 
Philander P. Claxton, and issued by the United States 
_ Bureau of Education, reached every State in the Union, 
besides many foreign countries. 

Previous to the 18th of May the secretary of the 
league sent a letter to the State branches, making sug- 
gestions for a circular letter which might be sent out 
by each branch. 

The State branches responded by sending out a cir- 
cular letter embodying the suggested ideas, and the 
detailed report of this work shows that in at least 
twenty of the States of the Union the interest in the 
cause of peace among superintendents and_ teachers 
has become deep and widespread. 

As a result of the circular letters recommending the 
observance of the 18th of Mav, more than a thousand 
individual letters from teachers were received at the 
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office of the league, Boston, requesting literature on 
the international peace movement, and in each case a 
“Peace Day Bulletin” and a generous supply of litera- 
ture was sent. The American School Peace League 
and the World Peace Foundation worked together in 
filling these requests. Many of these letters were from 
superintendents and principals who sent complete lists 
of their teachers, asking that each one be supplied with 
literature. In States where there were no branches the 
State superintendents distributed the “Peace Day Bul- 
letins.” 

Some of the Peace Day programs were unique, in- 
cluding plays, pageants, and the like, participated in, 
in some instances, by as many as one hundred pupils. 

The league secured the services of Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, who gave addresses in Massachusetts on the 
observance of the 18th of May before the teachers of 
the cities of Waltham, Quincy, Somerville, Lowell, 
Chelsea, North Attleboro, Natick, and Everett. 

A syndicate article on the observance of Peace Day, 
which eppeared in about ten of the leading newspapers 
of the country, was prepared by Mr. William Atherton 
Du Puy, of Washington. This article covered a whole 
page in the Sunday issues of these papers. 

This year has witnessed an increased interest in the 
peace prize essay contest. One hundred and _thirty- 
four essays have been received, written by pupils repre- 
senting twenty-eight States and four foreign countries. 
Fifteen came from Belgium, two from Italy, one from 
Australia, and one from India. 

The league has distributed ten thousand annual re- 
ports. Five hundred were sent to libraries throughout 
the country and two hundred to foreign countries. 

The New York Peace Society, through its secretary, 
Mr. William H. Short, has been most helpful in the 
work in New York State. Mr. Short is now working 
in conjunction with Mr. Andrew W. Edson in arrang- 
ing the program of the annual meeting of the New 
York branch of the league, to be held next November. 
The New York State Teachers’ Association has made 
the New York branch a regular department of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The league is also one of the distributing centers for 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne, and mails to 
its officers every two weeks “Le Mouvement Pacifiste.” 

Upon the invitation of M. Charles Rossignol, the 
league has joined the Bureau International de Federa- 
lions d’Instituteurs, which is to hold its annual meeting 
at Amsterdam on August 11, 12, and 13. 

The summer work of the league has been planned 
with much care this vear. At many of the summer 
schools representatives of the State branches are giving 
lectures and distributing literature. 

The league realizes that its function is not only to 
interest teachers, but to supply them with definite ma- 
terial for use in the class-room. In several directions 
the league is making a study of the methods by which 
its idea mav be incorporated in the course of study. Tt 
is the intention of the league to prepare suggestive 
outlines covering the whole educational curriculum. 

The history committee of the leagne, under the chair- 
manship of Superintendent Wilbur F. Gordv, has made 
out a verv careful course of studv in American historv 
for the elementarv schools, and it is the intention of 
the league to print this with full suggestions for its use. 
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The California branch has appointed a committee on 
teaching history in high schools, of which Mr. Haven 
Wilson Edwards, of the Oakland High School, is the 
chairman. The Wisconsin branch is working over an 
outline for use in normal schools. These courses, with 
the course in international conciliation, a scholarly 
treatment of the whole subject of war and of the devel- 
opment of international arbitration, arranged by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, which is being given for the sec- 
ond year at Leland Stanford University, complete the 
cycle of education from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. 

The American School Peace League is more and 
more convinced that the teachers of the whole world 
should work together in this movement. The public 
opinion of one country, no matter how favorably in- 
clined, can never establish international peace. This 
opinion must be measured with the desires and ideas 
of the people of other nations. The plan of the league 
to develop a world-wide desire. for international friend- 
liness has received cordial support from many new 
avenues during the past year. The foundation for per- 
manent co-operation among the teachers of the world 
certainly exists in the organization of an international 
education council which the league has initiated. The 
visit of the secretary of the league in 1910 to Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, and 
England showed that the general attitude of teachers 
is sympathetic toward the movement. Last year’s visit 
to England, Switzerland, Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
and France has resulted in definite and specific meas- 
ures for educational co-operation. 

The British teachers gave a splendid impetus to the 
general movement in sending one of their number to 
the United States last summer for the purpose of con- 
veying greetings to the National Education Associa- 
tion. Miss Kate Stevens, head mistress of the Montem 
Street Central Council School of London, brought reso- 
lutions from the National Union of Teachers, the Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association, the London Head Teachers’ 
Association, the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Treland, and the Child Study Society of England. 
These resolutions not only contained professional greet- 
ings to the American teachers, but gave assurances of 
permanent interest in the world peace movement. 

The National Education Association of our country, 
in response to the broad and generous attitude of their 
co-workers across the sea, appointed the secretary of 
the American School Peace League to convey their 
greetings to the British teachers’ associations. The ex- 
ceedingly cordial reception given by the British teach- 
ers and educational officials to the American repre- 
sentative last autumn is a strong illustration of edu- 
cational fraternity and of the great value of interna- 
tional exchanges. 


The principles of the American School Peace League 
are very well expressed in one paragraph of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and Treland: “The council is convinced that teachers 
have more opportunities than any other persons of pro- 
moting and developing in the young the sense of broth- 
erhood in the human race toward which the United 
States and Great Britain are working, through the 
teaching of history, and look forward with much hope 
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to the early coming of the time when, in all countries, 
the fostering of patriotism will be combined with the 
inculeation of a broad and sympathetic world-outlook 
in the history lesson. In such a way only can the 
desirable spirit be generally diffused through all civil- 
ized peoples.” 


Book Notices. 


L7 ARBITRAGE INTERNATIONAL CHEZ LES HELLENEs. By 
A. Raeder. Kristiania: The Nobel Institute. 

This masterly work of 325 pages, in French, is the 
first of a series of important publications undertaken 
by the Nobel Institute of Norway. It is an exhaustive 
treatise on arbitration among the Greek states. After 
a brief introduction, in which the general status of arbi- 
tration in Greece is set forth, the author takes up and 
analyzes each of the eighty-one cases of the application 
of arbitration to controversies among the Hellenic peo- 
ples. He then discusses the antiquity of arbitration, 
arbitration in the epoch preceding the Median wars, 
arbitration in the fifth, fourth, and third centuries be- 
fore Christ, the Amphictyonic Council as a tribunal of 
arbitration, the efforts to establish a system of obligu- 
tory arbitration among the states of Greece, the fre- 
quency of the application of arbitration at different 
epochs and in different regions, the character of the par- 
ties, the judges, ete. 

Though most of the information conveyed by Mr. 
Raeder has long been known to students of the history 
of arbitration, yet his work is done in such a systematic, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive manner that it is certain 
to be for many years to come the standard authority on 
arbitration among the Greeks. 

The Nobel Institute will follow up this first publica- 
tion with others on other epochs and aspects of the 
movement for the pacific adjustment of international 
controversies, and when finished the series will consti- 
tute an extensive and most valuable library of the peace 
movement on its practical side. 

The agents for the sale of these publications in the 
United States are G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City, to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 


Der STAATENVERBAND DER HAAGER KONFERENZEN. By 
Walther Schiicking. Miinchen und _ Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. Price, 8 marks 50 pfg. 
First volume of Das Werk vom Haac, 


PROBLEM EINES INTERNATIONALEN STAATEN- 
GERICHTSHOFES. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. Miin- 
chen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. Price, 
6 marks 50 pfg. Second volume of Das Werk 


vom HAAG. 


Das 


The two foregoing works are the first and second vol- 
umes of a series of publications on “The Work of the 
Hague” (Das Werk vom Haag), which has been under- 
taken by a group of distinguished German scholars, 
under the editorial direction of Prof. Walther Schiick- 
ing, of the University of Marburg. The list of authors 
includes Von Bar, Fleischman, Kohler, Lammasch, Von 
Liszt, Meurer, Niemeyer, Nippold, Von Ullman, and 
Wehberg. Judging by these two superb volumes, one 
may feel assured that the whole series will be done in 
that thorough-going way characteristic of German schol- 
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arship. Professor Schiicking, after an introduction in 
which he analyzes the relations of the science of inter- 
national law to pacifism, then, in five chapters, dis- 
cusses the work of the Hague Conferences in promoting 
the unification of international law, the founding of the 
world league of states through the first Hague Confer- 
ence, the development of this world league through the 
second Hague Conference, the tasks of organization 
with which the third Hague Conference will have to 
deal, and the subsequent working out and completion of 
the league. The author believes thoroughly that such 
a political organization of the world is realizable, and 
devotes a final chapter to “the workings of the new 
system.” 

Dr. Wehberg’s treatise is devoted to the subject of 
an international high court of justice which has been so 
much discussed in this country, of its necessity, its rela- 
tion to the sovereignty of nations, advantages over the 
permanent court of arbitration, the efforts which have 
been made for the creation of such a court, the work of 
the second Hague Conference in this direction, etc. The 
volume is much enhanced in value by the extended bib- 
liography which the author has prepared. 


x 


A MANUAL oF MENTAL Scrence. By Leander Edmund 
Whipple. 221 pages, cloth. Price $1.00. New 
York: The Metaphysical Publishing Company, 500 
Fifth avenue. 

This book is a good example of the work which the 
American School of Metaphysics is doing. It is not an 
argumentative treatise, but simply a manual giving con- 
cise rules for the application of mental science to every- 
day living. 





Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 


TREATMENT OF COMMERCE IN NAVAL WARFARE. By 
Francis W. Hirst, Editor of the “Economist,” a paper 
read at the British National Peace Congress, London, 
May 16, 1912. London: The International Arbitration 
League, 183 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S. W. 


THE 


SHALL WAR AND MILITARISM PREVAIL? ‘Three lectures on 
“Loyalty and War,” “The Darker Side of Imperialism,” 
and “Militarism and the Ideals of Peace.” By Robert 
M. Laing, M. A. 99 pages. paper cover. Price, 1 shil- 
ling. Christ church, New Zealand: L. M. Isitt, 683 Co- 
lombo street. 


“ON THE WATCHTOWER.” By Asenath Carver Coolidge, au- 
thor of “The Independence Day Horror at Killsbury,” 
“Human Beings vs. Things,’ and other humane stories. 
53 pages. Watertown, N. Y.: Hungerford-Holbrook Co. 


By Diana Agabeg Apear. author of 
Yokohama: The Japan Ga- 


“THE PEACE PROBLEM.” 
“Betrayed Armenia,” ete. 
zette Press. 130 pages. 

The thesis which Mrs. Apcar maintains in this vigorous 
booklet is that “Peace is God’s Gift to the Whole Earth,” 

and that it cannot be secured through the methods of im- 

perialism and the destruction of small nations like Armenia 

by the Powers of Europe. 


THE CosT OF THE WAR SYSTEM TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE FOR 
Firry Years. By Carl Heath. 12 pages. London: The 
National Peace Council, 167 St. Stephen’s House, West- 
minster; S. W. 


WHat WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE Batiot. The Abolition 
of the War System. By Lucia Anes Mead. New York: 


National Woman Suffrage Association, 505 Fifth ave- 
12 pages. 


nue. Price, 5 cents. 
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INTERNATIONAL DisPpuTEsS. By 

A paper read at the Eighth 
Ilall, West- 
London : 


OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION LN 
W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 
British National Peace Congress, Caxton 
minster, London, May 17th, 1912. 11 pages. 
The Peace Society, 47 New Broad street, E. C. 


IF’ RIEDENSBEWEGUNG UND MENSCHENOKONOMIE, by Rudolf 
Goldscheid ; Diz BARBARISIERUNG DER LUFT, by Bertha 
von Suttner; Krieg UND MANNHEIT, by David Starr Jor- 
dan; KURBZGEFASSTE DARSTELLUNG DER PAN-AMERIKAN- 
ISCHEN BEWEGUNG, by Alfred H. Fried. All published 
by the Friedens-warte, Berlin, W.; 66 Biilowstrasse. 

THE THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE AND INNOCENT COMMERCE IN 
TIME OF War. By T. J. Lawrence. A paper read at the 
8th British National Peace Congress. 8 pages. Price, 
one penny. London: The National Peace Council, 167 
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